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Peter Penguin Talking 


Here’s old February again and what a month— 
three holidays in twenty-eight days! There’s 
Washington’s birthday and Lincoln’s birthday 
and Valentine’s Day. Well, maybe the last isn’t 
really a holiday but you can have lots of fun. I like getting valentines and 
I like making them. 

This year I have been working extra hard because I had to help 
Oscar. He has taken a shine to a little brown girl seal and he wanted a 
serious verse. As Oscar isn’t very good at poetry, we have sure studied 
over this one. Between us we turned out this: 






Some lovers sing of the rose, 

And it’s very sweet to the nose; 

But a flipper like yours 

Has more allures 

For a seal who has tried both and knows. 


We think that is pretty snazzy and it is not only romantic but true, 
because Oscar tried smelling a rose and it only made him sneeze. 

We made this on Oscar’s last leave from the Navy and he has framed 
it in sea shells and is going to send it with a package of sardines to the 
girl seal, Or probably I'll have to send it for him; for he may not get 
another furlough before summer. He and Mr. Zabriski are very busy 
these days on convoy duty in the North Atlantic; between icy gales 
and German submarine packs, that is some duty. 

Now I am trying to think up a good valentine for him, one with 
a few laughs, and I hope you are doing the same. I don’t mean just for 
Oscar but if you know any service men anywhere, hurry up and send 
them off. Whether he is a soldier or sailor, whether he is in Italy or the 
South Pacific, he will get a lot of fun out of it. Soldiers can always use 
a few laughs. 

For that matter, can’t we all? If that means you, too, I can tell you 
where to find some large-sized laughs—in the book called Homer Price 
by Robert McCloskey. How my sides shook when I read the one about 
the doughnut machine that wouldn’t stop! Old Story Parapers will 
remember Robert McCloskey for some hilarious covers he did for us 
back in 1941—a girl winning marbles from the boys and the family 
dishwashing. Now he is in the United States Armed Services, 








So is Peter Wells, who did those funny pictures for Herbert Yadon 
last month, as well as many of the crazy little sketches that illustrate 
nonsense rhymes in the magazine from time to time. We hope he will 
send us some pictures of life in the Navy. You will understand why 
he chose. the Navy if you read his last book, ‘THe Pirate’s APPRENTICE. 
He has always liked boats, it runs in the family. 

The artist who drew our handsome cover this month, John C. 
Wonsetler, has a new book which will interest young patriots and all 
those who love a good adventure story, Liperty For JoHANNY. He 
drew the pictures and he is co-author with Adelaide Wonsetler. It is a 
tale of the winter that George Washington spent at Valley Forge and 
of a Mennonite family who lived nearby. The Mennonites, like 
Quakers, did not believe in fighting but they carried supplies to that 
Army. There were spies, too, and dashing British officers. Most of the 
tale is true to established historical records and some of the adventures 
happened to the Wonsetler’s own ancestors. 

Tales of the Quakers and Mennonites in the Pennsylvania region 
always have a rich flavor because these people never followed the 
fashions but stuck to their own ways and gave reason for it. Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, who had a story in the magazine last month, wrote two 
delightful story books about these people, Benjre’s Hat and Tue 
Lirrte Girt with Seven Names. Look them up at your library or 
bookshop. 

Another author that we are proud to have with us this month is 
James S. Tippett. His verses have long been favorites with boys and 
girls. I imagine that most of you have read I Live in THE Crry and I 
Live IN THE Country and some of you probably have a copy tucked 
away on your shelves. 

Another book in which Story Parape takes a special interest is 
Once THE Hopja by Alice Geer Kelsey. Many of you have laughed 
over the tricks and jokes of Nesreddin Hodja when they appeared in 
the magazine. Remember “How Many Donkeys?” You will find this 
and many more in the new book about him, and some very droll pic- 
tures by Frank Dobias. We recommend these stories to read aloud. 

Peter Penguin, Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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PRIVATE BUD 


By Cuar.ie May Simon 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Korn 


Jim Tyzer wrote a note to his 
friend who lived across the street. 
He could have called out, easily 
enough, but this was much more 
fun. 

“T’m building a house high up in 
the pin oak. Come on over and 
join me,” he wrote. 

When he had finished he whis- 
tled, and his two airedales came 
running up to him. 

“No, Cissy,” he said to the older 
one when she leaped up to lick his 
face. “You’ve never learned how 
to play this game.” 

He gave the note to Bud, her 
son, and said, “Take this to 
Grover.” 

The dog held the note in his 
mouth and hesitated, trying to read 
the meaning of the words in his 
master’s eyes. 
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“Take it to Grover,” Jim repeated patiently. 

At the sound of the word Grover, the dog turned and ran to 
the house across the street. The door was closed, and the dog, 
wagging his tail expectantly, scratched against it until he made 
himself heard. It was not Grover, but his older brother, who 
opened the door, but the dog would not give up the note until 
Grover was called. 

“Good old Bud,” Grover said, patting the dog’s head as he 
read the note. 

They had taught Bud this trick of carrying their messages 
back and forth to each other, and the dog joined in their fun, 
seeming to enjoy it as much as the boys themselves. Cissy could 
never learn tricks. She was the affectionate one, always bouncing 
up and ready to play. But it was Bud who was the quick one to 
learn. Sometimes he seemed almost able to understand the words 
they spoke when they taught him tricks no other dog could 
learn. 

But this time Grover did not write his reply to be taken back 
by the dog. Instead, he shouted excitedly, “I can’t, Jim. John’s 
at home. He’s joined the army and he’s leaving tomorrow.” 

John was Grover’s older brother. One by one the boys his 
age were leaving to join the army or the navy, and each time 
the whole village would turn out to say good-by, with the town 
band playing and the drums beating. Last week it had happened 
and the week before, and the week before that. From a window 
in almost every house a silk flag hung, with a blue star in it to 
say that some one there had gone off to war. But the windows 
of the Tyler home were bare. Jim had no older brothers or 
cousins or uncles. There was only a grandfather, much too old 
to fight, and his father, who was needed more in the work he 
was doing. 

Jim built his house in the tree alone, with the two dogs play- 
ing in the shade below him. His small brother, Tim, came out 
to join him, and sat in the grass to watch. 

“Look after little Tim,” his mother called to him. “You know 
how likely he is to run away.” But Bud’s eyes were on the child, 
and Jim knew no harm could come to him. 
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Early the next morning the band began to play and the drums 
began to beat, and everybody in the village went to the station 
to see John off to war. Grover came out of his house and walked 
proudly down the street with his older brother, and their parents 
followed, just as proudly, behind. Jim went to join them, with 
the dog Cissy chasing after. But Bud remained where he was, 
on the front porch. Even when the rest of the family left, too, 
he stayed on, with an expression on his face that plainly said, 
“Somebody has to stay behind and look after the house while 
the whole family is away.” 

From houses along the way, others came out to join them 
until they formed a parade of their own, keeping time to the 
music of the band at the station. 

“He’s going to be an airplane pilot,” Grover said proudly. 
“He'll cross the ocean, maybe, and fly a big bomber.” 

The other boys then told of brothers and cousins and uncles 
gone off to war. 

“My brother’s a marine, away off on an island,” one said. 

“T’ve got an uncle on a submarine,” another put in. 

And they spoke of this one and that, in Iceland and in Africa 
and far-away India. Jim listened enviously. 


ae. KORN. 
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The train was waiting at the station, and the band began to 
play “When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again.” There 
were calls of “Good-by,” and “Good luck,” and “Hurry back, 
John,” when the train began to move slowly on. When it was 
out of sight, with only the black smoke showing on the horizon, 
the crowd began to move away. Through the noise of their talk, 
Jim heard his father calling. 

“Jim,” he said. “Have you seen little Tim?” 

“No. I thought he was with you,” Jim replied. 

“I was holding him by the hand only a minute ago, and I just 
turned to say hello to some one I knew. When I looked around, 
he was gone,” the mother said frantically. 

Everybody there helped in the search for little Tim. They 
looked everywhere, under the benches and behind the doors 
in the station and even in the stores and the houses near-by. 

Cissy followed close to Jim’s heels as he searched. 

“Find Tim, Cissy,” Jim said. 

But the dog only wagged her tail and leaped about as if it 
were a game. Jim thought of Bud, keeping watch at home. Bud 
would understand what he said. Bud would know in a minute 
that something was wrong. He ran back to the house as fast as 
he could, and he whistled. Bud looked up from the porch where 
he lay. 

“Find Tim,” Jim said. “Find Tim.” 

The dog looked up in his face, then he followed Jim, sniffing 
the ground as he went along. 

All over the village the word was spread, “The Tyler child 
is lost,” and every one turned out to help in the search. But it 
was Bud, the airedale, who found him. Jim Tyler knew that he 
would when he went to fetch him. He saw the dog sniffing his 
way from the station, here and there, in and out of front yards 
along the way, and across the street and back, until he came to 
an automobile two blocks away. The dog stopped then and 
barked, and Jim looked in to see his small brother sound asleep 
on the back seat. 

“Here he is!” he shouted. 

When little Tim let go his mother’s hand, he had wandered 
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off in the crowd. First he saw a cricket hopping over the pave- 
ment, and chased it until it lost itself under a stone. Then a yel- 
low butterfly flew over his head and he tried to catch it. At 
last he grew tired and climbed up in a parked automobile where 
he curled up to go to sleep. 

The mother reached them first and took the child in her 
arms, and soon the crowd gathered around them. 

“Now, who would have thought of looking there?” one man 
asked. 

“That dog is about the smartest in these parts,” another added. 

The butcher went into his market and came out with a 
sausage, and some of the ladies tried to pet the dog’s head. But 
Bud would have none of their petting. He took the sausage in 
his mouth and went quietly back home, to keep watch on the 
front porch. The next day the dog’s picture was in the village 
paper, standing guard over Jim and little Tim. 

“Dogs such as this one are being trained for the army,” the 
paper said. 

“What can a dog do in the army?” Jim wanted to know. 

“They are using dogs for many things,” his father answered. 
“There are training camps for dogs scattered over the country, 
just as there are training camps for real soldiers. The dogs are 
taught to watch over defense plants and to stand on silent guard 
with a sentry at his post.” 

“There’s no better watchdog than Bud,” Jim declared. 

“They are taught, too, to take messages from one company 
to another, when all other means of communication have 
failed,” the father went on. “And, best of all, they are sent out 
to search for the wounded and the lost, after the battle is over. 
Many a life has been saved in this war, because of a faithful 
dog.” 

“Bud can do all those things,” Jim said. “He can take mes- 
sages for Grover and me, and he can find little Tim when he is 
lost.” 

“Bud would make a fine soldier,” his father replied. 

Jim looked out the window and saw Bud now, lying on the 
ground, alert, as always, ever ready to give warning when some 
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one came near. He thought of how joyously the dog wagged 
his tail at his approach, and looked up in his eyes, trying to read 
the meaning of his words. He didn’t want to give up his dog. 
He would put the idea out of his head. 

In spite of himself, there came to him the thought of Bud, 
slipping unseen through the enemy lines, going where no men 
could go, to take a call for help that would save a whole com- 
pany of soldiers. And he thought of Bud, searching for wounded 
men and bringing aid to them after the battle was over. Bud was 
needed for that far more than he was needed at home. 

Soon after that a strong crate was made, with two pans in it, 
one to hold food and one to hold water, and Bud was ready to 
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go to his training camp. Jim rode with him in the back of the 
express truck, and his parents, with little Tim, followed them. 

At the station, they found the whole village waiting for them, 
with the band ready to play, for the news had spread that Bud 
was going off to war. He would be a hero, too, for there would 
be lives saved because of him. 

When the crate was put in the baggage car, the band began 
to play and the drums beat loudly. The butcher gave him a 
sausage and some ladies came to pat his head. And Jim talked to 
him, telling of all the brave things he would do, and Bud seemed 
to understand, for his tail wagged slowly, and he gave a little 
bark that seemed to say, “Good-by, then. Ill be seeing you 
again some day.” 

“Will he remember us when it’s all over and he comes back 
home again?” Jim asked when the train started on its way. 

“Of course he will,” his father replied. “Dogs like that don’t 
forget any more than people do.” 

His mother, leading little Tim tightly by the hand, since Bud 
was not here to take care of him any more, reached in her coat 
pocket and brought out a small flag with a blue star on it. 

“You'll want this for Bud,” she said. 

Now the service flag stands over the door of the kennel where 
Bud used to sleep, to show that some one from there has gone 
to war. And even Cissy, who thinks that everything is a game 
for her to play, has learned from Jim that she must not touch it 
until Bud comes back again. 


ae Sa 
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JOURNEY INTO SPACE 


By KaTHERINE B. SHIPPEN 


Illustrated by Barry Bart 


Tuts 1s the story of a journey. But it is not a journey in a rail- 
road train, with the cars sliding safely along their steel tracks. 
Nor is it a journey in an automobile betw een one town and 
another along a well-marked highway. Nor even a journey by 
airplane from one airport to another on motor-driven wings. 
This is a journey into uncharted space, leaving the earth behind, 
flying outward toward the sun. 

Near the gas-works of the town of Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land, on a September day in 1862, a great balloon, which looked 
like a mass of wrinkled taffeta, was slowly filled with gas. As it 
gradually puffed and swelled, Mr. Henry Coxwell the bal- 
loonist examined again the ropes by w hich its anchor held it to 
the ground. 

“T shouldn’t want it to go off without us,” he said. 

Some idlers who had been drinking in the public house left 
the bar when they saw the balloon taking shape, and wandered 
over to see what was going on. A little group of members and 
their wives, from the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, looked on with an air of ownership, for they had 
paid for the balloon and the gas that filled it. A black-and-white 
dog, watching the unfamiliar globe, put his head down on his 
front paws and barked, then ran away to the edge of the field 
to watch. 

At last when the balloon was nearly ready a closed carriage 
drove up to the gas-works. Out of it stepped Professor James 
Glaisher, a bearded man wearing a large fur coat. He walked 
carefully over to the balloon carrying a large thermometer, and 
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THE WIND ROCKED THE BASKET 


behind him an assistant brought various tubes, bottles, dials, and 
a large telescope. 

“We're all ready, Dr. Glaisher,’” Coxwell called out to him. 
Then both men took their places in the big wicker basket, the 
anchor was freed, and the balloon floated upward as if some 
child at a circus had let go the string. 

“Good luck! Good luck!” the members of the British Asso- 
ciation called to them, watching their investment float upward. 

“Nutty, I calls it,” said one of the patrons of the pub, as the 
idlers turned back to their bar. 

To the watchers on the ground, the balloon soon appeared 
not much bigger than an orange, and then it was not much 
bigger than a good-sized speck in the sky. And then a summer 
cloud blew across the sky and it disappeared altogether. 
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In the wicker basket which hung below the balloon, Mr. 
Coxwell busied himself pulling in the rope from which the 
anchor hung, and checking the valve which controlle1 the 
balloon’s inflation. But Dr. Glaisher took a large telescope and 
looked down through the transparent air to the land which he 
was leaving. He could see the members of the British Associa- 
tion in their stovepipe hats. He could see the big gas tank and 
the fields, and the roofs of the town of Wolverhampton. The 
wind blew in from the ocean to the west of them and rocked 
the basket, “as if it was hanging from the bough of a tree,” he 
thought. Then the soft white cloud blew across their way. 
England disappeared, and they were rushing upward through 
the mist. 

Soon the cloud was beneath them, dazzling bright in the sun, 
and England was a green patch set in a silver sea. 

“It’s getting cold,” Dr. Glaisher said, pulling his fur cap down 
over his ears, and fastening his muffler carefully about his neck. 

“Yes,” Coxwell replied, “we’re going up about a thousand 
feet a minute.” He was examining the dial of an indicator which 
recorded the speed of their ascent. 

From far away, very thin and faint, they heard a dog’s 
bark—the black-and-white dog that had watched them at the 
gas-works probably. Was it to be the last sound that they. would 
ever hear from the familiar earth? 
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The rocking of the basket had stopped now, and there were 
no mor_ clouds. The air about them was clear and still as they 
rushe¢ upward. Coxwell looked across the basket at Dr. 
Glai:her. The scientist was busy filling little bottles with air, 
recording the pull of a magnet, putting down information about 
electricity, gravity, and air pressure. He was so busy that he did 
not notice, as Coxwell did, that both their faces had turned a 
kind of bronze color, nor did he notice that his breath was 
coming in short, quick gasps. He was happy, since his recording 
and reckonings seemed to show that conditions at these altitudes 
were what he had expected they would be—and there is no 
greater happiness for a scientist than that. 

The atmosphere about them now was very still. There was 
no breath of wind, but only the steady rush of air as the balloon 
shot upward. The sky had been blue and sunny when they 
started. Now it changed gradually to a deeper color, a kind of 
purple gray, a kind of twilight, like the light that is on the earth 
in a very heavy storm. It grew colder and colder. It was so cold 
that their feet and hands were numb and stiff. Dr. Glaisher was 
troubled by the stiffness of his fingers, for it made him feel 
clumsy in writing his neat records. 

At last he looked up from his work with annoyance. 

“What’s that beating?” he asked. 

Coxwell had noticed the beating, too, and although he was 
no scientist, he knew what it was. In the stillness around them 
the throbbing of their hearts sounded so loud that it seemed 
almost to shake their bodies. 

“Knock. Knock. Knock. Knock.” Their hearts beat against 
their ribs. 

“It’s twenty-nine thousand feet,” Coxwell said. “That’s al- 
most five and a half miles. Perhaps we ought to go down.” 

But Dr. Glaisher bent over his instruments. 

“Tt’s exactly as I had anticipated,” he was saying. “It would 
be a pity not to continue the ascent. I don’t know when I shall 
be here again—and I think I know now what to expect at thirty- 
five thousand.” 


Coxwell said nothing, but he was thinking, “It'll be a fine 
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record. The fellows at the gas-works would never have believed 
me if I had told them we were going up this high.” 

Up and up the balloon shot, through the cold, through the 
half dark. 





““THIRTY-ONE THOUSAND FEET,” OBSERVED COXWELL. 


“Td better be sure the valve ropes are in good order,” Cox- 
well said. He was surprised to find how much effort it was to 
climb up to the balloon ring. 

“I might as well stay here,” he thought, sitting still and feeling 
that any movement was a tremendous effort. 

Up and up, they soared, through the dark, through the still- 
ness and the cold. 

“Thirty-one thousand feet,” Coxwell observed, and he 
looked down into the basket at Dr. Glaisher. Even as he looked, 
Dr. Glaisher slumped over, his bearded head among his bottles, 
his limp arm hanging over the basket’s rim. 
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With a tremendous effort, Coxwell moved himself toward 
the rope that controlled the balloon’s gas valves. Then, to his 
horror, he found that both his hands were frozen. He could 
not move so much as one finger to clutch the rope that would 
open the valve and bring them to the earth again. 

He clung to the balloon’s ring and felt the air rushing past 
him. Below him, his companion lay among his scientific instru- 
ments. Around him, the emptiness was filled with the noisy 
beating of his own heart. And somewhere, far away, was the 
world he knew with houses and people, and beds and suppers, 
and children and little black-and-white dogs. With a tremen- 
dous effort Coxwell raised himself and, with his teeth, he tore 
the valve open. Then he, too, fainted. 

The balloon continued its ascent until the dial registered 
37,000 feet. Then for a moment, with its senseless passengers, 
it paused at the edge of the stratosphere, hanging in space while 
all the worlds moved round it. When sufficient gas had 
escaped through the valve, it started to fall back to earth, as Dr. 
Glaisher would have anticipated. 

So through the twilight, through the stillness and the cold, the 
balloon plunged downward. Down to the clear sunlight, to the 
winds and the clouds, down where the noises of the earth, men 
calling, dogs barking, came up to meet their senseless ears. It 
hung at last on the branches of an oak tree at the edge of a 
farmer’s field. The farmer, turning at the end of a long furrow, 
looked back and saw it. He let go the handle of his plough and 
ran back across the newly turned field. The balloon was tangled 
in the oak tree’s branches, its basket hanging free just above the 
earth. 

“Are ye alive? Are ye alive?” cried the farmer, peering into 
the basket. They stirred, and he looked at them as if they were 
spirits returned from another world. And, indeed, this was more 
truly the case than he knew. 


(This is the second of four 
articles on famous flights.) 
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Friends and enemies among 
strange beasts of long ago 


BEASTS OF THE BADLANDS 


By Carrot LANE FENTON 
Illustrated by The Author 


GNIFF-FF, SNIFF-CHoo! snorted Robus. Flies were buzzing 
around his nose, and he snorted to drive them away. 

His mother touched him with her long upper lip and sniffed 
at him sleepily. “Why don’t you be quiet?” her sniffs seemed 
to mean. “Suppose you lie down on the grass and rest until eve- 
ning comes.” 

But Robus did not want to rest. He trotted to and fro, kick- 
ing up his heels when he turned and making clouds of dust. 
Then he gave an odd little squeal and began to gallop around 
his mother. He galloped just as fast as he could; then he put 
down his head and ran under his mother’s big body. He thought 
it was fun to play tricks like this, while Mother turned her head 
and tried to see where he was going. 

Running was such hard work that Robus got out of breath. 
He lay down beside a bush and panted, breathing air through 
his mouth. Soon, however, he stood up and snorted, walking 
to a little knoll. He played that the knoll was a hill—a hill that 
belonged to him. Robus stamped his feet and looked at some 
striped animals with long tails. They lay at the foot of the knoll 
and chewed their cuds. Just let them try to capture the hill! 
Robus would snort at them and bump them with his tiny horns. 
If they did not run then, he would call his mother. She could: 
drive the striped animals away! 

Robus and his mother were creatures which we call titano- 
theres. This long name is pronounced ty-tan-o-theers, and it 
means “giant beasts.” Mother Titanothere was thirteen feet long 
and seven feet tall, with a big round body and thick legs. She 
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had two long horns near the end of her nose. She weighed more 
than most of the elephants you see in circuses and zoos. 





Titanotheres lived in Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Da- 
kota, millions of years ago. Their home was rolling prairies that 
looked like pastures, with groves of elm trees and oaks. There 
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also were creeks and pleasant pools where animals liked to drink. 
When we find pools like those today, we call them waterholes. 

Mother Titanothere went to a waterhole for a drink every 
sunny morning. The hole was three miles away—farther than 
little Robus could walk. His mother generally left him on a low 
hill that was covered with tall, waving grass. She always touched 
him with her lip and sniffed at him before going away. “Stay 
right here,” she seemed to tell Robus. “Don’t wander away or 
even make a noise until I come back.” 

Robus would lie down and be quiet, but he did not go to 
sleep. He kept his eyes and ears open to find out what was going 
on. Sometimes he saw birds fly overhead and heard them sing 
to each other. Once he watched a queer animal that looked like 
a pig. It had coarse brown hair and big, ugly lumps on its face. 
It grunted loudly when it saw Robus, but did not come near 
him. Instead, it dug roots out of the ground and munched them 
between its big yellow teeth. 

Mother Titanothere often took her drink and hurried back 
from the waterhole. One hot morning, however, she did not 
hurry. She took her drink, an extra big one, for she needed a 
great deal of water on days when the weather was hot. Then 
she walked to a part of the ‘waterhole that was filled with cream- 
colored mud. Mother Titanothere splashed and rolled in the 
mud, and even lay down in it. At last she stood up, shook her- 
self, and started back to Robus. 

While Mother Titanothere took her mud bath, Robus lay in 
the tall grass. A big land turtle waddled past him, its shell going 
bumpity-bump on the ground. When it saw Robus it stopped 
and stretched its wrinkled neck. Then it turned and bumpity- 
bumped away, until it was out of sight. 

Just then, Robus heard something move in the grass behind 
him. He did not turn to see what it was, for Mother had told 
him not to move about. Besides, if he kept perfectly quiet, the 
moving thing might go away. 

But it did not go away; it just crept nearer and nearer. Soon 
Robus was able to smell it—and that smell meant Saber-tooth! 

Saber-tooth was a long-tailed, spotted animal that looked 
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much like a leopard. He ate meat, and had two long, sharp teeth 
that could cut almost like daggers. Just then, Saber-tooth was 
creeping through the grass. He was almost ready to pounce on 
Robus and stab him with those long, pointed teeth. 
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Robus wanted to run away, but just then he heard a loud 
snort. Mother Titanothere was coming up the hill, still covered 
with creamy mud. She, too, smelled Saber-tooth and began to 
run, snorting and bellowing as she came. She looked so big and 
so angry that Robus almost felt afraid when he watched her 
gallop up the hill. 

Saber-tooth really was afraid. Snarling, he turned around and 
ran to the nearest grove. Up a tall trunk he went, holding to 
the bark with his claws. He climbed to a branch so high that 
even an angry giant beast could not reach him with her horns. 

But Mother Titanothere did not try to catch Saber-tooth or 
hurt him. She stopped beside Robus and sniffed him from nose 
to tail. Then she gave a soft, happy bellow. “You aren’t hurt— 
you're just frightened,” she seemed to say. “Get up and trot 
downhill with me. We'll find a nice open place where you can 


gallop and play.” 
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Would you like to see the place where Robus and Mother 
Titanothere lived? Then go to South Dakota, near some moun- 
tains known as the Black Hills. You will find that the ancient 
prairies have become high, rolling plains where sunflowers grow 
beside the roads and jackrabbits run across the fields. You also 
will see horses and cattle, as well as flocks of sheep. You will not 
find lumpy-faced pigs or titanotheres, for they disappeared ages 
and ages ago. 

You will soon be among bare valleys and ridges or hills that 
have been worn from piled-up layers of clay. Pioneers who 
drove or rode among those hills thought the country good for 
nothing and named it the Big Badlands. 

Layers of clay in the Badlands settled upon the prairies where 
Robus and his mother lived. Sometimes the clay filled low places 
and ponds; sometimes it covered bones of animals that had been 
killed and left on the ground. Water which seeped through the 
clay filled the bones with a hard, limy mineral. We say the 
bones petrified or turned into stone. 

If you look around carefully, you may find pieces of petri- 
fied bone that have been washed from clay layers in the hills. 
You may pick up pieces of stony turtle shell. If you hunt a long 
time and are very lucky, you may even discover some brown 
and white teeth that belonged to the striped animals with long 
tails. Then you will recall how Robus stamped his feet at those 
animals when he played on his little knoll. 

You will not pick up bones or teeth that belonged to Baby 
Robus. Perhaps you can guess why. Mother took such good 
care of him that nothing had a chance to kill him, He lived and 
grew up into a huge bull titanothere, taller and longer than his 
mother. His horns were longer than hers, too, and he could 
bellow more loudly. 

Robus bellowed loudest when he saw a Saber-tooth, or 
smelled one. Even though the long-toothed cats could not hurt 
him, he did not like to have them near. So he drove them away 
and bellowed at them—all because hungry Saber-tooth had tried 
to eat him on that hot, sunny morning when Mother Titano- 
there took a mud bath at the waterhole. . 
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Lincoln was a studious lad; 
That is why he burned 

Pine knots to light the page 
From which he nightly learned. 


Lincoln was a strong lad; 

That is why he could 

Work from dawn to sundown 
Splitting rails from wood. 


Lincoln was a kind man; 
That is why he smiled 
Slowly and patiently 

At any trusting child. 


Lincoln was a free man; 
That is why he gave 
Freedom from a master 
To many a cringing slave. 


Poems by James S. T1pPETT 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 


vy, 
We're giving a party on Washington’s birthday. Ay 
Everyone’s going to wear ow, ; 
A truly old-fashioned Colonial costume, — os Se 
With a powdered wig for hair. - Lo 


My father says he hopes we think 

In the midst of all our fun 

About those men at Valley Forge 

With General Washington, 

Striving to set their country free, 
Wading through slush and snow, 

With never enough to eat or wear 

And bloodstains where footprints show. 
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And so for our party we’re planning a play 
Which will give our first President’s story 


From his journeys, surveying the wilderness trails, 
To his last years of honor and glory. 
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Illustrations by Joun C. WoNSETLER 
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Magic pumpkin seeds make 
trouble for Timmie W biskit 


POPPADILLY 


By Auprey CHALMERS 
Illustrated by The Author 


One FINE day a mischievous young elf came skipping along 
the path that led to the zoo. He was not much to look at, having 
enormous ears and a turned-up nose. Nor were his clothes any- 
thing to brag about, being a ragged apron, scuffed slippers and 
a last year’s hat. Still and all, Poppadilly was as vain as he was 
selfish. 

Before he had gone far, Poppadilly came upon a small mouse 
walking along with a downcast manner. 





“What are you moping seed “ asked Poppadilly. 

“Because I am sick and tired of being so small and frightened 
of everything,” answered the mouse, whose name was Timmie 
Whiskit. 

“H’m,” murmured Poppadilly, looking closely at Timmie’s 
beautiful little red jacket, with two gold buttons down the 
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front, and the beautiful little red cap with one gold button on 
the tassel, which Timmie’s mother, Mrs. Whiskit, had made 
for him. 

“How I wish I were sic,” sighed Timmie. 

“H’m,” murmured Poppadilly again, eyeing the shiny black 
button boots which Timmie’s father, Mr. Whiskit, had made 
for him. 
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By this time they had reached the zoo, and were standing in 
front of a cage marked Hippopotamus, but which was empty. 

“How I wish I were as big as a hippopotamus!” exclaimed 
Timmie. “Then I should be frightened of nothing!” 

“That is quite a change,” remarked Poppadilly. “As it hap- 
pens, I can give you your wish. Just step in here.” And Poppa- 
dilly, with Timmie behind him, skipped through the bars of the 
cage. 

There he began at once to pull various things from his 
pocket: a mirror, empty spools, and at length a package marked 
MAGIC PUMPKIN SEEDS FOR CHANGING SIZES. 

“These belong to my Great-Grandmother Willowpilly,” he 
explained. “But T helped myself when she wasn’t looking. By 
the way, you may as well give me your fine clothes, for they 
will no longer fit you after I ‘lew e given you your wish and made 
you the size of a hippopotamus.” 
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In two minutes the red jacket, cap, and shiny button boots 
were off Timmie and on Poppadilly. They fitted him to a i 2 

“How jealous those stuck-up Fiddy duds will be when they 
see me,” gloated Poppadilly, strutting ‘round the cage and look- 
ing at himself in the hand mirror. 

“He-hum! Don’t forget about me,” coughed Timmie timidly. 
“Oh, all right then,” answered Poppadilly. “Well, here goes.’ 
And, opening the package, he took out two of the Magic Pump- 
kin Seeds for Changing Sizes. He placed them between his 
hands, shook them well together, and began to sing this rather 

strange song: 

Eeka Neeka 

Neepa Nippo 

Change Timmie Whiskit 
To size of Hippo. 
Niddle-cum-dorkus! 


Ninny-cum-twitchit! 


With that, Poppadilly spun round three times, clapped his 
hands sharply together, and held them up. The seeds were gone! 
“How small you look!” gasped Timmie. 











“How big you are, you mean,” replied Poppadilly, gazing up 
at Timmie who was now, if not a hippopotamus, at least a hip- 
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popotamouse. “You need be frightened of nothing now. Well, 
good-by, I’m off!” 

Then, light as thistledown, Poppadilly skipped away through 
the bars of the cage. 

“Wait for me, I’m going with you,” called out Timmie. 

“Oh, no, you’re not!” laughed back Poppadilly. “You're 
staying where you are; that’s the place for any one your size!” 

And the selfish fellow disappeared round the corner. 

Without a doubt Timmie must stay where he was, for the 
simple reason that he was now too big to get out. True enough, 
he had been given his wish. But how lonely he began to feel! 
And how homesick! And, undoubtedly, he was very hungry! 

“My mother and my father are probably eating their dinner 
at this very moment, he thought. “Toasted cheese snacks it 
might be, or maybe cheese popcorn.” 

And these thoughts upset Timmie to such a degree that he 
began to gnaw and scrunch on the bars of the cage as hard as 
ever he could. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. and Mrs. Whiskit were at that 
moment outdoors searching for their son. As they looked here, 
there, and everywhere, what should they see but Timmie’s very 





own shiny button boots sticking up from a hole in the ground. 
Such a sight sent their hearts into their mouths. As fast as 
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they could get there, Mrs. Whiskit took hold of one foot, and 
Mr. Whiskit, the other. And after quite a bit of tugging, puffing, 
and panting, who should they pull out, not Timmie, but Pop- 
padilly, with a mirror held firmly in one hand! 

Looking at himself, instead of where he was going, had 
caused Poppadilly to walk into catbriar, mud puddles, and so on, 
to end up by stumbling over a stone and into this hole. Alas! 





the beautiful little red jacket and cap and the shiny black button 
boots were in a sad mess! 

Mrs. Whiskit took one good look. Was she Map! 

“You are a sight!” she exclaimed. “How you got hold of 
Timmie’s clothes I do not know! But at least I can be thankful 
it is his everyday suit you have ruined, and not the Sunday-go- 
to-meeting one, with three gold buttons down the front, and 
the blue cap with two gold buttons on the tassel, and the tan 
lace-up boots! And now, you can tell us where Timmie is.” 

Without so much as bothering to answer, Poppadilly began 
to run in the direction of the zoo. 

“T have no doubt that foolish Timmie will give me anything 
to make him small again,” he was thinking. “After all, with my 
eyes, blue will be more becoming to me, and three gold buttons 
down the front are more stylish than two.” 

In a short time he reached the zoo. He could see that Timmie 
was leaning sadly against a great mound of cheese, placed there 
to distract him from gnawing on the bars. Timmie’s enormous 
bites had filled the cheese with large gaps and holes. 
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“Well, well,” called out Poppadilly. “What is the matter? 
You are not tired of being big already, are you?” 

“I would give anything in the world to be my own size 
again,” answered Timmie sadly. “But it is too late now.” 

“Perhaps it isn’t too late, after all, for 1 am so soft-hearted and 
ALways on the lookout to help others. By the way, you don’t 
happen to have a blue Sunday-go-to-meeting suit with three 
gold buttons down the front, and a blue cap with two gold 
buttons on the tassel, do you?” 

“Ves, I have.” 

“And tan lace-up boots?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well then, I am so soft-hearted that if you will give them 
to me, I will make you your own size again.” 

And only waiting for Timmie’s promise, Poppadilly seized 
two more of the magic pumpkin seeds, sang his strange song, 
spun round three times, clapped his hands together and held 
them up. But this time not only the seeds had disappeared. 











“Where are you?” Poppadilly screamed. “What do you mean 
by playing such a trick on me? I'll pay you back, I will! P’'l—” 
“Poppadill-ee!” quavered a high thin voice. “Popp-a-dill- 
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eeeee!” And into the view hobbled a little old elfin lady. It was 
Great-Grandmother Willowpilly. 

“You would steal my Magic Pumpkin Seeds, would you? Of 
all the naughty, ungrateful, wretched young elves, you are the 
worst,” she scolded. ““You come home with me at once and, 
without one bite of supper, into bed you'll go!” 

Whereupon Great-Grandmother Willowpilly nipped Pop- 
padilly’s ear between thumb and forefinger, and hobbled off 
with Poppadilly stumbling along at her side. 

Timmie had indeed disappeared, but was not far away. 
Taken off balance by the sudden return to his own size, he had 
fallen into one of his own enormous bites. Down he slid, and, 
to make matters worse, a large chunk of loose cheese fell on top 
of him. 

“I have only one chance,” he told himself, hardly able to 
breathe, “and that is to eat my way out.” 

So he set to work to nibble, though he did not have any appe- 
tite for it. Nibble, nibble, nibble, the little tunnel grew longer, 
but, oh, so slowly. 

“T do not know how much longer my stomach will hold out; 
it feels much too full already,” Timmie thought after a half- 
hour of nibbling. But in his mind’s eye he pictured his mother 
and father waiting at home for him. Slow ly he took another 
nibble, and mates. * ‘One more is all I can go,” he murmured 
weakly. 

And just then a lovely ray of sunlight burst through! 

How thankful Timmie felt! And how quickly he climbed 
out of the opening and pattered homeward. When he came 
within sight of his home, there were Mr. and Mrs. Whiskit on 
the lookout for him. 

That was, indeed, a happy moment. Yet both Mrs. Whiskit 
and Timmie found themselves wiping away more than one tear. 

“All’s well that ends well,” Mr. Whiskit had to say more than 
once. 

“Well now,” Mrs. Whiskit exclaimed briskly, “let us go 
indoors. It is growing late and I have a delicious cheese supper 
all ready and waiting for us. 
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As Timmie followed his mother indoors, a sick expression 
crept over his face. 

“If you do not mind, Mother dear, I think I won’t eat any- 
thing tonight. I feel rather filled up; in fact, I think cheese is 
too rich for my stomach.” 

“That is quite all right,” spoke Mrs. Whiskit cheerfully. “It 
may be just as well to give your stomach a rest. But to be on the 
safe side, I shall give you a good large dose of Sulphur and 
molasses.” 

As soon as he was in his little flannel nightie, Timmie gulped 
down without a murmur a tablespoonful of the bitter dose. 

“Now let me tuck you up in bed,” said his mother. “And in 
the morning you will feel as fresh as wet paint.” 

Mrs. Whiskit was right as usual. The next day, and all the 
days after, it would have been hard to find a more cheerful little 
mouse than Timmie Whiskit. If one happened to look in on the 
Whiskit family of a Sunday afternoon, it was quite a usual sight 
to see Mr. and Mrs. Whiskit enjoying a spirited waltz, while 
Timmie, all dressed up in his blue Sunday-go-to-meeting suit 
with three gold buttons down the front, and his blue cap with 
two gold buttons on the tassel, and his tan lace-up boots, con- 
tentedly skipped rope. 
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BIRTHDAY MAGIC 


By ANNE Carrot Moore 


Every one who keeps a Birthday Book knows how fascinating 
it is to turn the pages month by month looking for the names 
of friends and the year they were born. Next to Christmas come 
birthdays—one’s own, or the day on which a special friend was 
born—a friend whose life may hold magic and mystery. 

My Birthday Book is the little one Kate Greenaway made 
for children. I bought it in London, and at first it held only the 
names of children written by themselves. After a while I wrote 
in the names of a few of my favorite poets and story-tellers,— 
Hans Christian Andersen, Charles Dickens, Walter de la Mare. 

Three years ago I added to these the name of Laura E. Rich- 
ards and discovered that she was born on Longfellow’s birthday, 
February 27, 1850. Long ago I had read every one of the non- 
sense rhy mes and poems she had written for the old St. Nicho- 
las Magazine and had read Capratn January, the HitpecarpE 
books, THe Turee Marcarets, Harry tin ENGLAND, GOLDEN 
Winpows—all her story books. I had read the true story of her 
own life—Streppinc Westwarp. But not until I visited the 
home-like yellow house in Gardiner, Maine, on that June morn- 
ing, 1940, did I realize what fun it would be to keep, and to 
share with boys and girls, the birthday of one who, after ninety 
years, stil] laughed and talked like a young girl. Mrs. Richards 
was dashing off a gay nonsense rhyme as I entered her room; 
and when I came away, she was singing softly to herself. 

I kept her gist birthday i in New York and the 92nd in Cali- 
fornia. Laura E. Richards died before her 93rd birthday, but 
her memory is a golden one. It is good to know that her name 
will stand forever upon the walls of the Gardiner Library and 
that, in the Children’s Room, there is a book in which the 
names of all who wish to share in the Laura E. Richards Fund 
will be written. 

Contributions to this Fund for the purchase of children’s 
books may be sent in War Savings Stamps or by check to the 


Hon. Charles A. Knight, Gardiner, Maine. 
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CRABBING 


By Laura E. Ricnarps 


Illustrated by Flavia Gag 


A lusty, crusty crab, 

Inclined to claw and grab, 

Was sitting in a pleasant crystal {> 
Pool-y-oh. 

He saw a little fish 

Which for supper he did wish 

And he said, “Pray come and join me in the 





Cool-y-oh! 
i “It’s really lovely fun! 
a -. ) I’m sheltered from the sun, 
ne - =) With nought to cause sorrow-y or 
7 : Dool-y-oh!” 
But the fishkin swam away, 
And chuckling did say, 


“Ts it possible you take me for a 


Fool-y-oh?” 





Just then came by a Thing 
With neither claw nor wing, 
And neither an under shell or 
Upper, oh! 
It said, “I am a man, 
And it’s my agreeable plan 
To take you home and boil you for my 


Supper, oh!” 
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PATCHY 


By ExizapetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Tue Story So Far: Patchy was a little Apache Indian girl, only 
five years old when she was captured near the Mexican border 
by an American trooper. Not knowing what to do with such a 
young prisoner, he left her with Don Jim and his wife at Salt 
River Ranch. Ma'am, as Don Jim’s wife was called by the cow- 
boys, was often lonely in this wild Indian country, and thought 
the little girl might be a companion. But she found Patchy as 
hard to tame as a young coyote or wolf-cub. 


Part Two 
“Patcuy!” 
There was complete silence. 
“Patchy!” 


Finally a sullen “yes” came from some one invisible in the 
next room. 

“Yes, Patchy?” 

To. 

“Yes what, Patchy?” 

Another silence, then an unwilling “Yes, Ma’am.” 

Ma’am sighed, a little sigh that not even the keen ears in the 
next room would have heard, and held her head a little straighter. 
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“Patchy, your bed isn’t made. You have to do it now before 
you go out with Don Jim.” 

Silence again. 

“Patchy!” 

Silence. 

“Patchy! do you hear me?” 

Silence. 

“Patchy! come in here this minute.” 

Ma’am listened, waiting. Oh, how tired she grew of this con- 
tinual struggle! For seven years it had gone on, and for seven 
years she had patiently insisted that Patchy, little by little, 
should take on the duties and ways of any white child. But it 
was very discouraging. 

She pulled her watch from her belt and looked at it. 

“Tf the bed is not made in ten minutes, you can’t go riding 
with Don Jim this morning,” she said quietly. 

There was no answer, but this time steps sounded along the 
hallway and Patchy appeared in the door. She seemed to be 
about twelve years old, with her heavy, coarse hair worn in two 
braids and the bang still black and straight across her resentful 
black eyes. Her dress was bright colored, and the child had a 
certain good looks, nearly spoiled now by her expression. She 
did not look at Ma’am, but walked over to her bed and began 
pulling the sheets and blankets across it higgledy-piggledy. 

“Oh, that’s not the way, Patchy!” exclaimed Ma’am. “You 
know how to make a bed, dear.” 

Patchy looked at her this time, and far back in her black eyes 
there was amusement. Ma’am might threaten her with the loss 
of her ride, but she could get back at Ma’am in a hundred ways, 
little ways, like a hundred pricks of cactus spikes, or a hundred 
bites of mosquitoes. She pulled the bed clothing more in place, 
and began to draw the spread over the top blanket. 

“But, Patchy!” 

Patchy looked up. “What?” 

“What, who, Patchy?” 

“What, Ma'am?” 


“You can’t put the spread on over all those wrinkles.” 
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Patchy scowled at the bed. She reached out a slow brown 
hand and twitched one blanket. The corner of a sheet almost 
trailed on the floor. She pushed it out of sight under the mattress 
and again reached for the spread. 

“No, Patchy,” said Ma’am firmly. “You know that isn’t right. 
Shall I help you?” 

Something like a smile stirred far back in Patchy’s eyes, but 
her face remained sullen and expressionless. She knew that 
Ma’am was holding on to her patience with an effort. That was 
what she liked to do, to tease Ma’am, tease her and tease her, 
in return for the things which Ma’am made her do when she 
didn’t want to, the dull household tasks of sweeping and baking 
and making beds. 

A door slammed and Don Jim’s voice called. 

“Hello, Patchy! All ready?” 

Like a flash Patchy was at the door leading out into the hall. 

But Ma’am patiently stood, barring the way. 

“When your bed is made, Patchy. Wait a minute, Jim, she’ll 
be ready in a jiffy.” 

Patchy gave her a look of fury and returned to the hated bed. 
With quick brown hands she put everything in place, straight- 
ened clothes, tucked corners tight, spread the cover in place. 
In two minutes the bed was made correctly. 

“Now let me go,” she said without looking up. 

“Now let me go, who?” repeated Ma’am. 

“Ma’am,” snapped Patchy. 

Ma’am stood out of the way. 

“Have a good time, dear,” she said to the girl, as she dashed 
by, but Patchy didn’t answer. 

Long ago Ma’am had grown accustomed to the fact that 
Patchy disliked her, but even now the knowledge hurt. When 
she had first seen her, a little savage at bay in that roomful of 
whites, her heart had gone out to the Indian child- baby, and 
she had never been able to change her feelings. She heard 
Patchy’s voice now answering Don Jim, another voice alto- 
gether, another child. Perhaps she, Ma’am, had taken the wrong 
way in bringing her up. But who, then, would have taught her 
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to live like a civilized human being, not like an animal? Ma’am 
had a sudden shuddering memory of those first days before 
Patchy could speak English, of the fierce, furtive child stealing 
her food, snatching meat from the dogs’ dish, drinking from the 
muddy ditches, killing poor speckled Biddy with a stick, kicking 








the astonished dogs out of her path. If such things did not happen 
now, it was because Ma’am had taught the child patiently, 
patiently, day after day. - 

“Never slap Patchy,” Don Jim had warned her. “An Indian 
doesn’t forgive being struck.” 

“T don’t intend to slap her,” Ma’am had said, “though she’s 
so aggravating I’d like to sometimes. But surely, Jim, it wouldn’t 
matter with such a little thing.” 

“Little or big, they’re all cut out of one piece of cloth,” Jim 
said. “Strike an Indian and you find a devil. Sometimes I think 
Patchy’s too much for you. Perhaps we ought to send her to a 
government school.” 

“Of course not, Jim!” Ma’am cried. “You can’t tame a savage 
in a minute. But she’s only a child, and after a while she’ll under- 
stand. If we shut her up in aschool, she would die.” 

“She might at that,” Don Jim admitted. “I, myself, like to 
have her tagging around. But I don’t want you all worn out.” 

After that Ma’am never admitted to any one how tired of the 
struggle she became. Sometimes she felt almost frightened when 
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she had to make Patchy do something. It was dreadful to feel 
nothing but kindness for the little girl and to receive nothing 
but dislike in return. 

But if Patchy could hate as relentlessly as a captive hawk, she 
could love, too. From the very first she had taken to Don Jim 
and followed him whenever she could get away. It early became 
a habit with him to look about for her little sturdy figure when 
he went into the corral to make sure that she shouldn’t be 
trampled, but soon she learned to scramble up the gate herself, 
and from that vantage watched every horse roping, every horse 
breaking, every branding and every slaughter of a steer in w hich 
Don Jim had any part. She could ride from the first. 

On this particular morning, Ma’am heard the clatter of hoofs 
and went to the window to wave as the two started off. There 
was Jim on the white mare Bella, and Patchy on little Tops 
the mule which could outrun any horse on the place, except 
Bella. Jim, seeing her at the window, took off his hat and waved 
it, and Bella shied and curvetted, making the silver of her bridle 
sparkle in the sunlight, but Patchy didn’t turn her head. 

“Have a good time!” called Ma’am. Patchy looked pretty on 
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a horse, straight and sure of herself. Her face was just as quiet as 
usual, but it was a happy kind of quietness. As Ma’am listened, 
the rhythm of hoofbeats changed. They were cantering off, 
leaving a long banner of low-drifting dust behind them. Tops 
the mule had been brought up with Bella, and clung to the white 
mare as closely as Patchy clung to Don Jim. Whenever you saw 
the fine white mare, there was the little dark mule like a shadow. 

“Poor Patchy,” thought Ma’am, “if she could only live and 
sleep in the saddle, she’d be so happy.” 

Old Chang came in to tell her that supplies were running low. 
Missee would have to catch sugar and coffee; the potatoes had 
rotted. Why didn’t Chang ever let her know that they were get- 





ting low, Ma’am wondered, but it was no use to complain. 
Chang did things in his own way. 

She wrote down the list. 

“Don Jim will have to send some one to town,” she said. 
“Thank you, Chang. There may be some people here for dinner 
on Saturday, the day of the dance.” 

Chang trotted back to his kitchen smiling happily. He loved 
parties, loved to have strangers ride up who could stay and eat 
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and admire his cooking. Only when no one came to the ranch 
for a week or two at a time did he grow homesick for China. 
Then he would go about with a brushbroom, squatting on his 
heels as he swept up the floors, talking to himself in Chinese. 

Ma’am put the list on the table where she would be sure to 
see it, and weighted it down with an old Spanish spur of chased 
silver she had once dug up in the garden. Her own green silk 
dress for the dance was finished, but Patchy’s was only basted. 
She took her sewing out on the gallery. 

It would be nice to see other women; often a month went by 
without her meeting one. She hoped Patchy would have a good 
time. There would be children playing in and out among the 
grown-ups, busy with games like Puss-in-a-corner and I-Spy 
and Hide-the-Slipper. She hoped that Patchy would play, too. 
She was making her a brown dress with flounces, tied with a 
sash of yellow ribbon, something that wouldn’t bring out her 
Indian darkness too noticeably. Ma’am sewed, thinking of the 
talk of renegades she had heard recently. 

The idea of an Indian attack on the ranch, which had once 
seemed so real to her, now appeared only a kind of fairy tale. 
She had heard so many rumors of renegade bands and they had 
never come to anything, or at least they had never come down 
to Salt River. Little Patchy was the only hostile Indian Ma’am 
had ever seen, and she gave a sad little smile as she bit her thread 
and folded away the brown flounced dress. Goodness knows, 
Patchy was hostile enough—still. People said that there was a 
band of Indians under Yellow Calf on the warpath now, forty 
or fifty of them, counting the women and children. But they 
were a hundred miles east of Salt River, following the moun- 
tains to the border, with the cavalry and half a dozen ranchers 
in pursuit. It was like a wolf hunt. Well, Ma’am supposed 
people had to get rid of wolves. 

That afternoon, when Don Jim and Patchy came back from 
their ride, she gave him Chang’s list. 

“H’m,” he said, “that means the buckboard will have to go 
to town. I’d better go along, too, and see if that machinery from 
Denver has shown up.” 
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““SHE LOOKS LIKE A WILDCAT IN RIBBONS.” 


“But you'll be back for. the dance?” Ma’am was anxious. 

“Sure, I'll be back for the dance. We'll just stay overnight.” 

Ma’am beckoned Patchy away and showed her the party 
dress. Patchy’s face scarcely changed, but she allowed Ma’am 
to put it on her and button it down the back, and brush and 
braid her hair smooth. Ma’am wasn’t quite sure, but she did 
think Patchy looked nice. 

“Come in and let Don Jim see you,” she said. “He’s never 
seen you really dressed up before and he’ll be surprised.” 

Patchy followed Ma’am into the big room, holding her arms 
well away from her fine frills so as not to crush them. 

Don Jim looked up as they came in. 


“Well, well,” he exclaimed, “you are grand, Patchy! You'll 
be the belle of the ball.” 
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Patchy gave one of her rare smiles. Ma’am called her. 

“Take it off now. Here, I’ll undo the buttons first. We must 
have it nice for Saturday night.” 

For once Patchy came to her quickly and willingly to be 
unbuttoned. She loved fine clothes. She was as proud now as 
a bird in spring. 

When she had gone out to change into her everyday dress, 
Don Jim leaned back and grinned at Ma’am. “She looks like 
a little wildcat in ribbons, more like an Indian than ever. She 
looks better in buckskin and calico.” 

Ma’am was disappointed, but she nodded. 

“I know what you mean. I didn’t feel quite sure when I saw 
her in it. She doesn’t seem all of a piece, somehow. Do you think 
if I curled her hair she’d fit better?” 

Don Jim laughed suddenly. “That would be something to 
see—Patchy in curls! You do what you think best. This is a 
woman’s show.” 

“Anyway, it can be tried,” Ma’am said doubtfully. “When 
you come back from town, you'll see.” 

The buckboard left early, driven by the foreman Jake, with 
Don Jim riding a big sorrel, as he wanted to keep Bella fresh 
to ride to the dance. It was Friday and the dance was the next 
night. The men would be home by mid-afternoon. Ma’am saw 
that everything was in order to receive any people from the 
two or three up-river ranches who might drop in the next morn- 
ing on the way to the party. 

In the middle of the afternoon she got hold of Patchy. “We’re 
going to see how your hair would look curled—you know, to 
wear with your new dress, Patchy.” 

The child scowled at her and then gave in. To be dressed 
up—that was something worth while, but she did not like to 
be touched, and the fussy motions of heating and reheating the 
curling irons and snipping at the hair with them, only to reheat 
them once more, made her irritable. She began to jerk her head 
at the wrong moments, to scowl and suck her lips. Her long, 
coarse hair was hard enough to work with on a hot afternoon, 
and Patchy’s wrigglings made it harder. 
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Once she got up from the straight chair where she sat. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out.” 

“Why, you can’t, Patchy! I’m not half through. Don’t you 
want Don Jim to see you?” 

“No.” 

“No, who?” 

“No, Ma’am.” 

“But you'll look so nice in your new dress.” 

Finally Patchy was coaxed back to her place, but not to being 
helpful. By the time Ma’am had succeeded in forcing Patchy’s 
hair into eight long ringlets, she was tired out, her face wet with 
the heat, and a deep burn smarted across one arm. But Patchy 
did look nice—or at least Ma’am hoped she looked nice. She 
looked very different, anyhow. 

“There, Patchy,” she said cheerfully to cover her own un- 
certainty, as she led the little girl to the mirror. 

Patchy took one look and scowled blackly. Then she began 
to run her fingers through the curls, pulling them out. 

“Stop, Patchy, stop!” cried Ma’am. 

But Patchy wouldn’t stop. Scowling, silent, she ran her hands 
through the work of an hour. The thick, unwilling curls fell 
apart, spread into elf locks, lay in wild straggling corkscrews. 

“You're spoiling it!” cried Ma’am despairingly. 

“I don’t care,” said Patchy, pulling a curl to pieces. Then she 
muttered, “T’ll do what I want with my own hair.” 

The hot day, the tiring effort, the burn, and then this final 
rudeness! Ma’am boxed Patchy’s ears. 

The moment she had done it she was sorry. But it was too 
late. The child turned on her a face filled with fury and ran out 
of the room. Dislike had always been in Patchy’s eyes when she 
looked at Ma’am, but this look had been one of black hate. 

“Patchy!” called Ma’am helplessly after her. 

But there was no answer, except the bang of the door. Patchy 
was gone. 

(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Illustration by Kurt Wiese for MipnicHT AND JEREMIAH 


ALL KINDS OF AMERICANS 


Virginia Lee Burton is an artist whose books may be described as 
“super.” Remember Mrxe Mu tuican anv His Steam Snover? And 
Tue Littite House? And her pictures for the Fast-Sooner Hounp? 
Her latest book is Katy anv THE Bic SNow. Katy was a crawler-tractor 
who became a snow-plow in the winter. If it hadn’t been for Katy, life 
just wouldn’t have been worth living in the city of Geoppolis. Katy 
was big and strong and very helpful. On the other hand, Cocky, the 
little helicopter, was vain and selfish and inclined to be silly. 

Katy AND THE Bic Snow by Virginia L. Burton. Houghton. $2. 
Cocky, THE LitrLe HELicoprer by Jack Alden. Rand, Mc- 
Nally. $1. 


If you’re thinking of having a pet, three new books will put you in . 

a real quandary. When you read about THe Cat THat WALKED A WEEK, 
you will be sure that you want an all-white cat just like this one. When 
you have finished Timorny Has Ipeas, you may think that perhaps 
a cocker spaniel puppy would be a better companion. And then, if you 
read MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH, you will begin to wonder if a little black 
buck lamb isn’t the best pet of all. For what more lovable than Mid- 
night, with his mischievous, ornery ways! 

Tue Cat THat WaLkep A WEEK by Meindert de Jong. 

Harpers. $1.50. 
Timortuy Has Ipeas by Miriam E. Mason, Macmillan. $1.50. 
MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH by Sterling North, Winston, $2. 


You often hear people say, “It takes all kinds to make a world.” 
And, curiously enough, one of the joys in life is meeting some of these 
different kinds of people. In GLoucester Jor, you will meet the fisher 
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tolk of Cape Ann. The book is full of large pictures and an especially 
good story for landlubbers like Bobby. Trresira oF THE VALLEY in- 
troduces a large family of Spanish-Americans, gay and friendly and 
happy-go-lucky until the sad day when Papa Juan disappeared. Older 
girls especially will share Teresita’s troubles with sympathy and ad- 
miration. Bayou Suzette belonged to a large family, too, who didn’t 
approve of her friendship with a homeless Indian girl from the swamps 
of the bayou country near New Orleans. Lois Lenski tells this story 
in the colorful, clipped dialect of the bayou. Farmers, young and old, 
will welcome Kate Seredy’s story of city folk who bought a farm by 
mistake. At least, they thought it was a mistake. Gran knew better; 
she was tired of pushing buttons and knew how to make things happen 
at a country auction. THE Open Gate is full of unexpected surprises. 
Another good family story is My Favorire Acre. Sometimes Derek was 
important, sometimes Ellen or Sally; once Lovey was in the limelight 
when her door bore the tragic sign “The Worst Girl in Town Lives 
Here.” You will want to read more about these Tuckers. 


GLovucesTER Jor by Alan Crane. Nelson. $2. 

TERESITA OF THE VALLEY by Florence C. Means. Houghton. $2. 
Bayou Suzette by Lois Lenski. Stokes. $2. 

Tue Open Gate by Kate Seredy. Viking. $2.50. 

My Favorite Ace by Elizabeth Morrow. Macmillan. $2. 


Looking backward, Americans find many good anecdotes in the life 
of our pioneer ancestors. Walter Edmonds, with his usual discrimina- 
tion and skill, tells another story of upper New York State in Two 
Locs Crossine. Short as it is, it is packed with interest and suspense. 
Esther Forbes, distinguished Pulitzer Prize winner, has written a junior 
novel of Paul Revere’s Boston in JouNNY TREMAINE. Johnny, the 
crippled apprentice, looked with sour eyes on the world until he joined 
the Patriots. With him, you can relive the anxious days before and 
after the Boston Tea Party and listen for the shots “heard round the 
world” at Concord and Lexington. Other interesting American pioneer 
ways are brought to life in WINTER ON THE JOHNNY SMOKER and 
JONATHAN’S DoorsTEP. 


Two Locs Crossine by Walter D. Edmonds. Dodd Mead, $2. 
Jounny TREMAINE by Esther Forbes. Houghton. $2. 


WINTER ON THE JoHNNY SMOKER by Mildred Comfort. Mor- 
row. $2. 


JonaTHan’s Doorstep by Helen Fernald. Longmans. $2.25. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit put away her skis and came into the house to look 
for her brothers. She found them in the living room, Tom, sitting by 
the fire, and Peter, walking around the table. 

“It’s cold,” Nancy remarked. 

“No, he’s not, he’s warm,” said Tom. “He’s very warm.” 

“Who?” asked Nancy, “Oh, I suppose you mean Peter. I said IT is 
cold. How should I know whether Peter is warm or not?” 

“Well, he isn’t so warm now,” said Tom. 

“What on earth are you talking about?” cried Nancy. “Is this a trick 
or something?” 

“No, it’s a game,” Tom replied, “just a childish game we thought 
might amuse us until dinner is ready, Peter, you’re hot. You'll burn up 
in a minute.” 

Peter began examining everything close to him. Finally he picked 
up a magazine and out dropped a piece of red cardboard. “Here it is,” 
he said, “Do you want to play, Nancy?” 

“Of course,” cried his sister. ““What shall I do, hide that card?” 

“We'll hide it,” said Tom. “You go out of the room and count ten. 
When you come back it will be hidden, and we'll help you find it by 
saying you're warm if you are going near it, and cold if you are going 
away from it.” 

“All right,” Nancy agreed, and she ran outside the door. 

After they had played the game several times, Peter suggested that 
they work on some puzzies for a change. “I want to make up one of 
those rhyming puzzles,” he said. “Each rhyme describes a word, and all 
the words are spelled the same except for the first letter; like mole, 
hole, sole.” 

“Td like to make up one of those, too,” Nancy replied. 

“Then, get busy,” cried Tom. “I prefer something different.” 

When Peter and Nancy were finished, they read their puzzles aloud. 
Nancy’s went like this: 


My first is used in many games 
And gives us lots of fun, 
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My second is a season when 
The year is almost done, 
My third keeps out the neighbors’ cows 
If it is high and strong. 
My fourth’s in almost every house, 
It’s sometimes very long. 
My fifth will echo through the hills 
To summon those who roam. 
You'll hear it, too, if you go off 
A distance from your home. 


And before Tom had a chance to guess, Peter read this one: 


My first we give a baby 
But never throw at one, 

My second in the barnyard 
Salutes the rising sun. 

My third is part of each canal, 
As well as every door. 

My fourth is needed by a ship 
To put its load ashore. 

My last’s a piece of clothing, 
It’s worn by me and you. 

But it would not be useful 
If we had less than two. 


“Those are both very easy,” said Tom. “But before I tell you the 
answers, I shall give you a chance to guess my puzzle. It has to do with 
the letter F. For instance, if I said, “Take F from a blaze and leave 
crippled,” the answer would be flame minus F equals lame. Do you get 
the idea?” 

The others nodded, so he began to read. 


Take F from a Thanksgiving dinner and leave a direction, 
Take F from a small animal and leave a big one. 

Take F from a lady’s dress and leave a stone. 

Take F from a country sale and leave what you breathe. 
Take F from a foolish bird and leave a wise one. 


Mp wn 


(Answers will be found on page 51) 
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The ordinary raw potato may be 
used to make charming valentines by 
the block-print method. The process 
is a simple one and, by combining a 
variety of sizes of hearts, flowers, or 

figures, border designs may be made. 
e If you can make up an original verse, 
all the better. 

To draw a pattern: Fold a square of 
paper into halves; draw only one-half 
of a heart. Then cut out the double 
thickness of paper. 

To cut a block: Cut off the end of 
a potato. (1) On one smooth surface 
trace the outline of a heart. (2) Trim 
away the background, leaving the 


heart raised. (3) Cut away the sides 
to form a cube that will be easy to 
handle. 

To print the block: Apply red 
paint to the heart with a brush and 
pounce down on white paper as you 


would use a rubber stamp. A fresh 
coat of paint is necessary for each 
impression. 


RED PAINT? 
3 | 
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BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THAT LITTLE CLUMP OF DIRT 


Once in the woods near Croton stood a great elm tree. Under the 
elm tree there was great excitement in the spring air. Mrs. H. Hepatica 
was pushing up through the fresh spring earth and, beside her, just 
sticking its little head into the sun, was a Miss H. Hepatica, Jr. 

The bumble bees were humming and the early spring flowers nodded 
to welcome each other. 

In a few days H. Hepatica, Jr., was up. Her name was Hermine and 
so was her mother’s. For short the animals and plants called her Honey. 

The evening that Honey was fully out of the ground, a big black 
crow lighted on one of the lower branches of the elm tree. 

“Where’s your father?” he croaked rudely to Honey. “Was he 
proud enough to be caught by one of those human things?” 

“Be quiet, you thing of a thing.” 

“Ha, ha,” croaked the crow. “Listen to her talk. She thinks she’ll 
make an impression on me. Ho, ho.” In his excitement he had slowly 
inched along the branch, and just as he finished speaking, there was a 
loud crash and down came crow, his pride and all, for in his laughing 
state he had gotten his wings quite stuck to his body and couldn’t fly 
an inch even to save his life. The wind, who happened along just then, 
gave a loud lusty laugh which made the last of all the dead leaves come 
down in a flurry. The leaves warmed Honey and her mother during 
the chill spring nights. 
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One day, about two weeks later, two of these dreaded human things 
did come along beside the great elm tree. The first was a little girl with 
blonde hair and blue eyes. Behind her followed a girl slightly taller 
with brown hair and eyes. She was carrying a basket and a trowel. 

“Oh, look, Nancy,” she cried, “See the little hepatica? When we get 
back from planting these corn seeds I shall take it back for my sala- 
mander cage.” 

“Yes,” said Nancy, for she had run ahead, “but come here and see 
what I found.” 

Mrs, Hepatica bent over a little in the breeze and Honey could see 
there were dew drops on her leaves. The breeze straightened her up 
again and she looked up at the great elm tree and whispered, “Oh, kind 
elm, please drop one of your protecting leaves down upon my daughter. 
Please! Please! dear elm.” With that a leaf came floating down and 
covered Honey just in time, for then they heard the girls’ laughter. 

Just as the girls stopped, a bell rang from somewhere and on they ran. 

Suddenly everything relaxed. The squirrel in a neighboring dogwood 
tree, the rabbit behind a big rock, the plants, trees, and even the worms 
in the ground seemed to sigh with relief. 

—Gait Macmanon, age 11 


WAKE ISLAND 


Let’s remember the gallant stand they made, 
In their meager little barricade. 

With shells a-flying all around 

While the enemy fired round by round. 
They never surrendered, 

They never withdrew, 

They never stopped fighting, 

They never were through. 

Until this difficult task was done, 

Until the enemy began to run. 


They were pounded by day, 

They were pounded by night, 

But even so they were ready to fight, 
For freedom was their mighty worc, 
And with cannons and shells 


The whole world heard. 
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For freedom and justice and liberty too, 
We would fight, fight, 

We would never be through, 

Until unconditional surrender came 
And the world would be free and happy again. 


And so for this cause 
Those marines fought on, 
To prevent the Axis 
From spreading wrong. 
—Jay G. ENGEL, JR., age 11 
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—Ju te Horvats, age 10 


SNOW THOUGHTS 


When the snow is falling so very quietly all around, a hundred little 
drops are dropping. They don’t seem to care where they fall. They skip 
and hop and dance around, like little laces falling. The trees aren’t bare 
any more, but more beautiful than ever, with silver white snow on them. 

The world is fit for a princess to walk on. Then I stop thinking, and 
the world is as it used to be. 

—YvonnE TER BEEK, age 11 


Answers TO PuzzLewits: ball, fall, wall, hall, call: rock, cock, lock, 
dock, sock: feast, East; fox, ox; frock, rock; fair, air; fowl, owl. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Dear PENGUIN CLUB: 

When I first read the Story Parade Magazine I felt interested. No one 
in town had started a Penguin Club, so I asked some of the children if 
they would like to help me start one. Some of them are now waiting 
to receive their badges. Iwo boys and two girls have said they would 
be happy to join the club. 

We thought that it would be fun to send messages in code. We are 
going to collect things like scrap and fats. Then we will collect the 
money and divide it among the club members, With my money I will 
get defense stamps. The kids can hardly wait to get their badges and 
things. That is all I have to say now. 

—BonNIE ENGEBRETSON 


INVITATION 


Why not join the Penguin Club? 
So you'll be happy, too. 

For if you join the Penguin Club 

You'll find plenty of things to do. 


Story Parade contains lots of fun 
And there’s prizes for you just by the ton. 
So let’s all join the Penguin Club 
So we'll be happy, too. 
—Harovtp Litwin 


SNEEZIX, MY TURTLE 
—Gorpon Micunis, age 10 





RUNAWAY GOOSE rr )\s* 
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—Kurty G. Binerr, age 8 Se 
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The Elementary School 
9 Under Fire 


WE ARE TOLD THAT HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF SELECTEES CANNOT 
READ OR WRITE WELL ENOUGH TO 
SERVE IN MODERN ARMIES. 


%4 the Charge Justified? 
Yf to., who. is to blame? 


We know from the evidence that children read 
and write better today than they did twenty years 
ago. Elementary school programs have vastly im- 
proved during the last two decades. But unfortu- 
nately the demands of modern life have more than 
matched the improvement. The Army itself has set 
higher standards in this war than in World War I. 
The elementary school is challenged to meet the 
new goals. 


The Elementary English Review. 


brings to teachers and supervisors the latest and best 
expert thought on the teaching of two of the three 
R’s. Last year’s symposium on reading, for example, 
brought in thousands of requests for reprints. Radio, 
motion pictures, speech, childrén’s books, the mag- 


azine, and the newspaper receive their share of 


attention. Your membership in the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English ($2.50 per year) brings 
you not only the Review, but also news of the work 
of its committees, particularly the Elementary Sec- 


tion Committee, now engaged in preparing pam- 
phlets on Elementary English and the War. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
An OFFictAL OrGAN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL O1 
211 West 68th Street 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Chicago 











THE RETURN 
OF SILVER CHIEF 


By JACK O’BRIEN 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


This story of the North country 
with Silver Chief leading the huskies 
means thrills aplenty for every 
reader. There’s a new war-time 
angle to the Silver 
Chief saga tooand Jim 
Thorne of the Cana- 
dian Mounties solves 
this problem in his 
own way. For 12-16 


year olds. $ 2 .00 


THE STORY 
PARADE ° 
STAR BOOK 


1 a fe See 


You've been waiting quitea while 
for this eighth in the Story 
Parade series—but here it is 
crammed full of the stories, 
serials, and poems you've loved 
in your Story Parade magazine. 
Ask for your copy 


right away $2.00 





